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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED. 

BY CLARENCE H. GAINES, LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX AND LAWRENCE 

OILMAN. 



" THE WHOLE FAMILY "* 

Every one is aware tliat collaboration in fiction has not always 
proved a happy expedient; and when we find twelve leading 
American authors joining forces in the production of a single 
story, our first emotion is one of strong curiosity as to 
whether in this ease the artistic end has justified the rather 
daring means. Upon examination, one is relieved to find 
that diversity of authorship, while it has certainly promoted 
mordancy of character-drawing and unexpectedness of plot, has 
in no way spoiled the reasonableness and balanced power of the 
story as a whole. Just as a game of chess, if perfectly played, 
proves in the end to be a complete, organic structure, despite 
the fact that it is born anew with every move of the players, so 
this story, which is created afresh by each author in turn, develops 
into a consistent and artistic form, because it obeys throughout 
the basic laws of fiction and of life. 

Thus through the co-operation of different minds a many-sided 
interest is insured and the feeling of suspense is sharpened with- 
out a sacrifice of artistic truth. But however strongly the story 
holds us by its plot and however keenly it stimulates curiosity 
by its presentation of highly individual view-points, we are in- 
evitably led on, in any consideration of the novel in its entirety, 
to look for its " philosophy " — its underlying significance as a 
literary phenomenon. It is surprising, perhaps, in view of its 

* " The Whole Family." By William Dean Howells, Mary Wilkina 
Freeman, Mary Stewart Gutting, Elizabeth Jordan, John Kendrick Bangs, 
Henry James, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Edith Wyatt, Mary R. S. An- 
drews, Alice Brown, and Henry van Dyke. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 
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composite workmanship, that the story should have any " philos- 
ophy" at all. But true it is that the whole narrative is one in 
atmosphere, one in temperament of style, and one in spirit. Be- 
cause of this fundamental unity it gives us an insight into the 
art of certain representative American authors that could perhaps 
be gained in no other way, while it strikingly illustrates the char- 
acteristics of that "new literature" which is daily growing up 
around us. 

Of course, this does not necessarily imply that " The Whole 
Family " is a solemn effort to exemplify the best in modern Amer- 
ican fiction. Because the story is continually amusing, often 
hilariously funny, and sometimes capricious in its manner of tak- 
ing the reader unawares, it has all the greater significance for the 
critic. There is, to be sure, a somewhat "larky" tone about 
the whole performance, of which the reader is pleasantly conscious. 
Each author seems to have been put upon his mettle in standing 
sponsor for a very positive though not unnatural type of char- 
acter — in undertaking to make us feel the attractiveness of that 
character even in the moments of intimate self - appreciation 
that come to every one, and in portraying with subtle obviousness 
the inevitable faults and limitations. The necessity for special 
pleading on the part of the authors seems to have sharpened the 
satire of the criticisms passed by each member of the Family upon 
the others, and the story becomes in one aspect a most diverting 
commentary upon the ingenious follies of human nature. 

But while "The Whole Family" shows with delicate humor 
how plausibly the cleverest and best-intentioned people may hyp- 
notize each other and auto-suggest themselves into a ridiculous 
frame of mind, it is far more than truthfully absurd and whim- 
sically wise. None of the authors could have helped being fun- 
damentally in earnest, and all have proved faithful to certain 
homely yet spiritual ideals that lie at the base of American life. 
Every character which they have portrayed has some quality 
that is worth while — some hold on the eternal verities — and the 
psychology of the story is subordinated to its human feeling. 
The complexities of modern life supply much of the comedy, as 
they should, and these complexities, as reflected and parodied in 
the behavior of the two children who add so greatly to the gayety 
of the Family, become intensely funny. But the sentiment 
springs from the old elemental sources, as all genuine sentiment 
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must. That a young man after becoming engaged to an adorable 
girl of his own age (his classmate in a coeducational college) 
should conceive himself to be madly in love with the maiden 
aunt of his fiancee; that all the members of the girl's family 
should forthwith work themselves into a "state" over this sit- 
uation, and that each should stir into the witches' broth of the 
misunderstanding his own personal mixture of hurt feeling, pride 
and prejudice, good or bad taste — all this is part and parcel 
of our supersensitive modern life as it is lived. That a grand- 
mother should feel herself hopelessly shut out from the mature 
life of her only daughter; that a gentle-souled mother should 
grieve in self -enforced silence over the transitory love-sorrow of 
her child; that a doting father, blind to the intricacies of the 
feminine mind, should at length fulminate a decision designed 
at all costs to save his "little girl" — all this, and much else in 
the story, is as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be. 
There is real depth of feeling in this tale which is so subtle 
in its contrasts, so piquant in its variety, so enlivening in its 
surprises; and in truly American fashion the emotional appeal 
is associated with a wholesome common-sense that leaves us in 
the end not merely tantalized, but satisfied. Moreover, in its 
play of psychological moonlight over the troubled surface of a 
spiritual sea which remains in its depths undisturbed, "The 
Whole Family" seems very typical of the "new literature" in 
this country. It illustrates in a novel, attractive and not too 
serious form both sides of our modern fiction and our modern 
life — the sensitiveness to ideas, the sane, matter-of-fact recognition 
of things as they are. The book will be keenly enjoyed by all 
readers of to-day, and the future critic who writes the literary 
history of this period will not be likely to pass it over in silence. 

Clarence H. Gaines. 



" THE WAT OF PERFECT LOVE "* 

It is neither the legitimate drama nor yet a natural and real 
presentation of life that we have to deal with in Georgiana God- 
dard King's beautiful symbolic poem, "The Way of Perfect 
Love"; rather it is a decorative composition, half pastoral, half 
lyric masque, done after the manner of the early Eenaissance 

•"The Way of Perfect Love." By Georgiana Qoddard King. The 
Macmillan Co. 1908. 



